THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
Then, to weight the scales still more unfairly, there was the
system of Heriot and Mortuary. A peasant died. The lord
at once stepped in and claimed his best piece of property,
probably a beast of some kind, as his Heriot. Then the Church
followed suit and claimed the second-best beast as a Mortuary.
"What was left for the widow and her brood of probably
young children ? It was true that a man might win his freedom,
but what freedom worth calling by that name was then his?
He would be most unlikely to possess more than two or three
acres of land. This would only keep him and his family if he
slaved on it day and night, and worked far harder than any
villein. He was as tied as the villein he despised, and often
enough he was forced by sheer economic pressure to work for
a villein who had some land but whose lord did not leave him
enough time to cultivate it. It is significant that the only
freedom worth having was freedom of the illicit, runaway
sort, when a man made his painful way to the nearest town
important enough to be a Commune. If he could escape
capture for a certain period, and by his craftsmanship win his
way to membership of a guild he became a citizen and lay
under the protection of the Commune, and woe betide the lord
who tried to touch him then. All such towns were increasing
their populations in this way at an enormous pace during the
century, and this fact is the most eloquent comment on
manorial conditions. A man does not leave the community
wherein he was born and brought up, and face the company
of strangers in an unknown land unless things are bad with
him. It is only despair which prompts such journeys as these.
Such a journey would be also a great adventure, for very few
peasants knew anything about any part of the country more
distant than twenty miles from their village. Occasionally
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